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THE ART AMATEUR-. 



is making a salutation ; in fact, there just arrives, like 
the cataract of some mighty river, the Twelfth Regiment 
of cuirassiers, galloping as in a charge. The earth 
trembles, and from hundreds of grizzled moustaches 
arises the cry, "Long live the Emperor!" At the 
head of his regiment, the colonel of the Thirteenth is 
passing the leader, and is in the act of utleringhis shout 
of loyalty ; standing in his stirrups, his body pressed 
against the pommel of his saddle, he rises to full height 
so as to give more effect to his salutation. It is impos- 
sible to express more truth in a movement or more ex- 
pression in an attitude. Further off, at the corner of 
the picture, a " clairon" or bugler, with yellow uniform 
frogged with brandebourgs, dashes forward so as to get 
into the first rank. Placed at Napoleon's right hand, 
in the foreground, are the four guides composing the 
avant guard of the imperial escort. They keep in the 
most rigorous military attitude, their sabres in their fists 
upon the thigh, the blades pointing to their shoulders, 
their energetic faces divided in two by their level mous- 
taches, their heads plunged into broad bearskins, their 
sinewy figures dressed in yellow breeches and red dol- 
mans. The foreground is devoted to the cuirassiers, 
who succeed each other as in a frieze, the light catching 
on their armor, the dust lying like velvet on their boots, 
and their galloping horses thrashing the soft spring 
wheat of the fields near Friedland.. 

Meissonier labored fifteen years at this picture. Each 
personage, though never so insignificant, was made the 
subject of a separate painting, finished with care, and 
in no sense a sketch ; there are movements of an arm 
which have only been arrived at after a series of designs 
which are each admirable morsels of painting. The 
costumes and trappings were made by tailors, boot- 
makers, and saddlers. Meissonier modelled with his 
own hands' small horses in wax, which were afterwards 
completely harnessed, so as to produce the optical effect- 
desired. We can but admire this " fussiness" when 
we find that it enhances, rather than spoils, an art-scene 
which still keeps superior to all dilettantism. 

In order to study the galloping horse in full motion, 
Meissonier used to travel in a railway laid down for his 
usage, and while his model would gallop at his side, 
make paintings and drawings after nature of the action 
of the motor muscles and the alternation of the hoofs. 

Most people have seen photographs of the companion 
picture, " 1814," but few would guess what trouble, 
and even suffering, it cost the painter; On a severe win- ' 
ter's day, when the cold was bitter and his park at Pois- 
sy was covered with snow, he passed the day on the 
turret of his mansion, painting from the freezing scene 
before him, until his benumbed fingers could hardly 
wield the brush. That landscape became the inimita- 
ble snow-scene of his " 1814." For the costume of his 
retreating Napoleon, the artist caused to be made a 
copy of the little gray surtout preserved in the Louvre, 
and a fac-simile of the plain chapeau. These imitations 
received from the tailor and hatter, he placed them on 
a model — occasionally, it is said, on his own petite and 
Napoleonic figure, and after many days' labor copied 
them illusively into the picture. At this point he met one 
of the " old moustaches" of the Emperor, and showed 
him his work. The ancient comrade found nothing to 
admire, everything to criticise. " His Majesty," said 
he, " when on a campaign wore the tunic of a chasseur 
oftener than that of a grenadier. Besides, he never 
consented to unhook his epaulettes. You can see the 
blisters in the sleeves of his overcoat ; they were made 
very wide on that account." Meissonier, who had re- 
presented Napoleon in grenadiers' costume with epau- 
lettes falling down on the breast, rubbed out all this 
work and began again. 

It is rightly felt that America has secured an artistic 
triumph in the possession of this great canvas of 
" 1807," which it is not likely its author will ever equal 
now. Its merit, however, is rather in a general accu- 
mulation of triumphs and vanquished difficulties than in 
simplicity, felicity, and ease. In fact, Meissonier is 
never so happy in open-air, landscape situations as in 
the interior effects of his earlier period. His determi- 
nation to succeed in open sunlit scenes seems to have 
been forced on him by emulation with Fortuny, whom 
in luminous quality he never equals. 

The other Meissoniers in the Stewart collection are 
on his more familiar cabinet scale. One is called ' ' A 
Reminiscence of the Franco-Prussian War." Two or- 
derlies, with tall cylindrical caps such as we see on " Ne- 
pomuc" in the burlesque of the "Grand Duchesse," 
each leading a horse beside his own, interview a sentinel 
at the door of a barrack. In the blaze of hot sun- 



shine, the buttocks of the iron-gray horse led by the or- 
derly who engages the sentinel in talk are positively 
real, muscular, and solid, to an extent of perfection 
scarcely realized by any of the horses of the " 1807." 
The projecting lintel over the door casts its own trian- 
gular masses of shadow, which though transparent 
seem chopped out, thick, and real ; and on the whole 
Meissonier succeeds better in this picture with the rea- 
listic effect of intense daylight than in any thing else he 
has done. The laurels of the Roman-Spanish painters 
are what in reality cast these sharp, real, and true shad- 
ows into the manipulation of Meissonier ; except for 
their emulation he would have remained content with 
the degree of tempered and conventional sunshine 
seen in his " Solferino " of the Luxembourg collection. 
Another of the Stewart Meissoniers is remarkable as 
showing one of his very few female studies. A beg- 
gar-woman, carrying a baby, asks alms of a gentleman 
on horseback, who wears the half-moon chapeau of the 
Directoire, and reins in his steed to confer the gratuity 
with that air of perfect horsemanship which this painter 
best knows how to give. The scene takes place in a 
public garden, with small regular trees like those of an 
orchard, and the soft flash of summer sunlight is frank- 
ly and brilliantly conveyed. The remaining picture by 
this famous and dreadfully expensive artist is the por- 
trait of himself, a miniature in water-color, showing his 
fine gray Spanish-looking head in three-quarters view. 
It was a present sent along with the " 1807 " — a gift 
as between equals from the paint-monarch to the 
money-king— a bit of paper signed in the artist's man- 
ner, in exchange for the sixty-thousand-dollar check. 

Cicerone. 



TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 



Boston, May (25, 1879. 

If you have anything like the satisfying means of 
keeping Sunday truly holy that I have enjoyed here to- 
day, you must have added to New York's generous cos- 
mopolitism since I was a New Yorker half- a dozen 
years ago. I well remember the mental objurgations I 
have cast at the tight little Venetian palace at the cor- 
ner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, walk- 
ing around it on Sundays when there was an exhibition 
edifyingly locked up inside of it, securely preventing 
young amateurs like myself from seeing it at all when 
they could study it with proper leisure for method and 
learning. Even Boston, proudly and uncompromisingly 
Puritan as she is, has bounded ahead of you in this 
matter. The Art Museum of Boston is opened: on Sun- 
days at 1 o'clock, and its sound ministrations are dis- 
pensed to all without money and without price. But 
the hours of seeking and praise to be " put in ' ' there are 
not the only purely artistic gratification to be obtained 
on this day here. Trinity Church, painted by John La 
Farge, stands right across the way, and the art-loving 
person who could not spend an hour, nay two, amid its 
rich and varied beauty, must be insensible to color. If 
one cares nothing — but it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive of either savant or dilettant so insensate to such 
genuine piety — for the vivifying, deliciously literary, and 
altogether eloquent exegetics of Rev. Phillipps Brooks, or 
his pleading and persuasive yet manly and sincere hom- 
iletics, and with their singularly searching and intimate 
personal appeal to every sort and condition of mind, 
and particularly the self-complacent; sceptical Boston 
manner of mind ; if one can be inattentive and unmoved 
with so robust an intellect and manly a man in the 
pulpit, one must find himself enthralled as to his 
artistic sensibilities in the mystic symbolism and pas- 
sionate religious ardors with which La Farge has per- 
formed his task of painting the church— the first in this 
country, if not in the modern world, to be painted by a 
painter. 

The church is a peculiar one. Purists in archi- 
tecture are fairly irritated against it because it ig- 
nores several most respectable traditional rules. For 
example, the nave is so short ahd the transept pro- 
portionally so long that it troubles them to determine 
which is nave and which : transept. Then the great 
four-turreted tower, which is the main architectural 
feature of the massive pile, is so large as well as lofty 
that it is hard to say whether the tower is a part of the 
church or the church an incident of the tower. In total 
effect, the church is like a strong castle of mediaeval 
France. Its prototype exists somewhere in Southern 
France, at Auvergne, I believe, in an eleventh century 



relic. The secret of the adoption of this strange form 
from " outre mer" for the resurgence of Trinity Church : 
after 'the great fire was that the building lot was not 
overjarge and was surrounded by fine streets on all 
sides. The architects, thus circumscribed, had there- 
fore to get grandeur of effect, if at all, by building up 
into the air rather than over a large surface, and there 
could be no rear or side that would not be seen as com- 
pletely as the front. With these conditions the form of 
the square and massive tower was at once an ingenious 
and a dignified solution of the problem. While it might be 
complained that there is, for a church, a strangely warlike 
or fortress-like look about the edifice, the imposing effect 
of the uplifting so high of the great mass of the square 
tower of rough-hewn stone, with its castellated forms, 
cannot be questioned. The tower dominating through- 
out the architecture of the church, inside as well as ex- 
teriorly, Mr. La Farge has made $ the centre and key- 
stone of his decoration by lavishing upon it his most 
magnificent color and most ambitious religious concep- • 
tions. The heights of the lantern — for the tower is 
open to the gaze from the pews to its top— are filled 
with biblical and ecclesiastical subjects, most of them 
of ancient authority and design, but some of them orig- 
inal with himself or the young artists whom he called 
around him and imbued with the high artistic spirit and 
example of his undertaking. The ground is red, of a 
higher tint than the red of the main walls of the church. 
Below these emblems and the broad glowing crosses, 
painted to look as if heavily encrusted with' gems of every 
hue, comes a wide band of gold with the words of . the 
" Gloria" in tall Roman letters. Beneath this grand in- 
scription again extend downwards colossal figures of the 
prophets David, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Peter arid Paul, upon 
the archaic drawing and finish of which— or disdain of 
finish rather— one hears, of course, much petty and mis- 
understanding criticism. But the decoration of the ' 
main body of the church is rich beyond compare. ~ 

The vaulted ceiling is panelled with a dark-green : 
ground, and in the small compartments are painted richly 
strange and arbitrary designs, some r of them floral, : - 
some merely bits of arabesque, and' 'some suggesting' 
the characters of the Hebrew alphabet— which are, the " 
artists whisper, in certain cases their own fancies, arid < ■ •'. 
in others copies of sections of a worn-out hair-comb 
with its irregularly broken teeth. But the "total effect 
is rich, harmonious, sumptuous, and restful. This is 
the ceiling over the main body of the pews. The ceil- 
ing the other side of the transept seems to be almost 
wholly of gold — at least that is the effect of the gold in- ■» 
the penetrations' of the round-arch windows and upon 
the ceiling above the broad and deep semicircle of the 
chancel. The round Roman arch pervades the whole 
edifice. The pictures by La Farge, which were all that- 
the church people first expected of him, are too impor- 
tant works to be left to the end of a paragraph. But 
this is after the artist's own examples. With rare for- 
getfulness of self-interest, Mr. La Farge persuaded his 
employers to let him undertake a general scheme for 
the adequate decoration of such a church — long a 
fond dream of his ambition — Of which the pictures they - 
desired of himshould be but a part. Accordingly he laid 
out and largely executed, but with insufficient means; 
assistance, and time, his superb conception of an artisti- ; 
cally painted church interior. Slow and natural devel- - 
opment and growth, by addition from time to time, is 
an essential of such a work to keep it rich and equal to 
itself, but. the artist meant to lay the foundation so 
broad and strong that there could be no question in 
the future as to its being worth while to finish it. His 
paintings of the " Woman at the Well " and of ■" Nico- 
demas's Visit to Christ " were therefore left to the 
last. But they are noble works, and the first named 
especially is full of that peculiar tenderness which has 
been so well though so clumsily described as produc- 
ing a " bunchiness-in-the-throat feeling," characteristic 
of La Farge's worth, even in landscape. The ineffa- 
ble sweetness of this group, with the woman drawn 
leaning towards the Master by an overmastering im- 
pulse of self-surrender which an unknown awe makes 
her check by holding abashed to the wall of the well, 
and the Saviour, as tender as majestic, must be equal to 
anything La Farge has done. The color of the woman's 
robe, an indefinable cross' between " peach-color " and 
" ashes of roses," is in itself a true poetic and passionate *, 
inspiration in artistic selection. These pictures, like all ; 
the rest, are painted directly upon the rough'plaster'of 
the walls in pigments mixed with wax— a method which 
secures a soft, rich texture arid surface somewhat like' 
textile fabrics. 
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The exhibition of contemporary art which closes to-day 
at the Museum of Fine Arts has had some good repre- 
sentative pictures by the elder American artists, such 
as Vedder, Tilton, La Farge, and Church, as well as 
the sensations of the younger brood. The loan collec- 
tion was tolerably rich in the best European art. 
Corots, Dupres, Diazes, Courbets, Daubignys and Mil- 
lets were there in profusion. But it is expected that 
the formal opening next month of the new wing of the 
Museum, of which I shall send you an account, will be 
the loan exhibition that will for the first time adequately 
display the rare treasures of Boston's private collec- 
tions. At the exhibition just closing nothing has ex- 
cited more interest than the exhibitions of the schools 
of drawing and painting attached to the Art Museum 
h.ere, to Yale, and to the Cooper Institute. The Yale 
school made by far the most brilliant and varied exhibi- 
tion, though the drawings from the nude executed here 
contained a surprising amount of thoroughly good 
work. Greta. 



MR. HA DEN ON ETCHING. 



London, May 16, 1879. 
.The three lectures recently delivered on " Etching," 
at the Royal Institution, by Mr. Seymour Haden, 
.'F.R.C.S., embraced the history, the practice, and the 
"printing of etchings. Your readers are of course 
aware that Mr. Haden, by his reputation as an etcher, 
speaks with the very highest authority. His audi- 
ence was an uncommon mixture of artists and profes- 
sional men. He repeated the old poetic dictum, that 
the artist is " born, and not made ;" study and cultiva- 
tion may enhance, but cannot originate, artistic faculty. 
.; To. bold heterodoxies Mr. Haden is somewhat prone. 
He objected to academies and associations of any sort 
■as " formative schools of art," as the originating fac- 
ulty, the rarest of all, can but pine and wither under 
\ their influence, making one artist like another, and ex- 
isting, not for art, but for the material interests of 
artists as guilds. In his opinion, where the intuitive 
art faculty existed, it could no more be developed and 
-hiade to produce great works of art by academic as- 
sociation, than " Don Juan" could have been written 
by a committee. He considered the quality of " incep- 
tion" inestimable. " The sacred fire soon burns down, 
and opce allowed to languish cannot be fanned into 
flame." With his diatribe against South Kensington 
and its exact methods of instruction it is enough for 

* me to protest my thorough disagreement. All his del- 
icate, involved, and ample eulogy of etching was highly 
attractive, and was enhanced by a rude mother-wit 

• quite his own. What good etching is was illustrated 
•by reference to the works of Rembrandt, Claude, Van- 
dyck, and Turner. The idea that an etching is good 
in proportion to the elaborate work in it was shown to 
fee quite an error : generally, the more lines the worse 
the work ; but it is the power of selection that marks 
the great etcher, and the amount of time expended is 
of no account, as the greater the effort the less interest- 
ing the result. The enormous growth of modern en- 
graving, by the use of the steel plate, and the relations 
of the picture-dealer and the print-seller with the pain- 
ter, in the production of some popular or eccentric pic- 

, fere,, were relished by listeners, who had evidently at 
one time, or the other been victims of such ambiguities. 
: -Bje.was urgent that the Royal Academy should recog- 
nize the importance and art value of etching by electing 
etchers into their body. 

. Diagrams were exhibited showing the difference be- 
tween the engraved line used by Schan, Durer, Marc 
Antoniq, etc., and the etched line : the one as produced 
by the triangular, cutting edge of the tool called a 
burin, which removes a portion of the metal at each 
Stroke ; the other as effected by the corrosive action of a 
chemical agent upon the line, laid bare by the drawing 
of the point on the resin-coated plate. A third process 
employed by the teacher is that called "dry point," 
which is intermediate between the engraving proper and 
the etching by a chemical "mordant," and this con- 
sists in incising, roughening, and otherwise disturbing 
the surface of the plate by a sharp style, but without 
Vremoving any portion of its substance. Mr. Haden il- 
lustrated the "continuous method," as he termed it, 
because it allows the drawing on the varnished plate to 
be done on the plate while in the bath. In this process 
your readers may not know that the biting-in agent is 



a novelty, composed of chlorate of potass and hydro- 
chloric acid, in the proportions by weight of four of 
chl. pot., 20 ; hyd. clor. and water, 76 parts. 

The audience were treated to every step upon a zinc 
plate, on which Mr. Haden etched, for little more than 
a quarter of an hour, and then handed it to his assistant 
to clean off, so that the work might be seen. The 
great difference in form and properties between the 
line or "sulcus" (furrow) of engraved plates and 
those etched by the dry point, or the mordant, was ex- 
plained by the diagrams. Several very beautiful exam- 
ples of dry point, by Mr. Haden and other etchers, 
were exhibited. Both printing and paper were exhaus- 
tively commented upon. 

In concluding, the lecturer in forcible terms pointed 
out how the profession of art was only too closely allied 
now with trade combinations, and that it would 
never regain its independence and self-respect, which 
have been lost, while thus shackled and intimidated. 
It was true its gains were out of all proportion to those 
of the learned professions. When he heard of 2000 
guineas for a portrait, 3000 for a landscape, he rubbed 
his eyes and asked himself if he ought not to be getting 
4000 guineas for curing a fever, 10,000 for a pleurisy, 
and 50,000 for saving a life ! It was said that, abnor- 
mal as this seemed, it would still go on ; but he was 
told that the high-pressure of the last fifteen years can 
no longer be kept up — that the inevitable reaction is 
setting in ; the bubble, inflated to bursting, wants but a 
touch to be gone. " He would that these words could 
supply that touch, and that the days of art for art's 
sake could come back to us again." 

Hollar. 



" Oh, na ; that winna do — it would ruin the country !" 
So strikingly humble and characteristic were the first 
steps of Opie. 



ART WORK IN ST. LOUIS. 



THE CAPITOL ROTUNDA DECORATIONS. 



The visitor to the Capitol at Washington will find 
nothing there that will interest him more than the grand 
pictures of American history that Brumidi is painting 
on the walls of the rotunda, just beneath the upper 
gallery. About one fourth of the work is done, and 
the rest will take five years more to finish. A reporter 
for The Washington Post tells of a visit he paid the old 
artist in his studio, where the real work is done— a 
pleasant room, given up to casts, pictures and music. 
On the wall was laid off a frieze the exact width of that 
at the Capitol, and on this were sketched the figures. 
Here all the designs are made — first the cartoon, then 
the working drawing, which is afterwards transferred 
to the wall, thus leaving only the mechanical execution 
to be done at the Capitol. Indeed this is all that is pos- 
sible, the artist being unable to get distance, the limited 
space keeping him close to his work. He paints about 
half a figure's width per day, and is obliged to finish as 
he goes, as nothing can be gone over. The utmost 
care is required to avoid showing where one day's work 
stopped and another began. 

The designs for the work were all made sixteen years 
ago, and bring the history down to the discovery of 
gold in California. They show the Discovery by Colum- 
bus ; Montezuma ; Pizarro ; De Soto ; Pocahontas ; 
the Pilgrims ; William Penn ; the Settling of New 
England ; Oglethorpe and the Indians ; the Battle 
of Lexington ;• the Surrender of Cornwallis ; Deca- 
tur at Tripoli ; the Death of Tecumseh ; the Entry of 
Scott into Mexico ; and, last, a great crowd of men with 
pickaxes and shovels, excited by the fever for gold — the 
brawny Argonauts of '49. 

Brumidi came to this country in 1852. He is now an 
old man, but works with an enthusiasm that is surpris- 
ing. The work of decorating the rotunda has long 
been a cherished plan with him. 



When the famous British artist Opie was first 
heard of, his fame rested on a very humble foundation. 
He was asked what he had painted to acquire him the 
village reputation he enjoyed. His answer was, " I 
ha' painted Duke William for the signs, and stars and 
sich-like for the boys' kites." Dr. Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar) told him some time after, that he should paint 
portraits, as the most profitable employment. " So I 
ha' ; I ha' painted Farmer So-and-so, and neighbor 
Such-a-one, with their wives, and their eight or ten 
children. " " And how much did you receive ?" " Why, 
Farmer So-and-so said it were but right to encourage 
genus, and so he ga' me half a guinea." " Why, sir, 
you should get at least half a guinea for every head !" 



St. Louis, May 25, 1879. 

The art work at Washington University is of especial 
interest, as being the beginning and the foundation of 
true art culture in St. Louis. The establishment of a 
department of art and design in connection with the 
university has always been a part of the plan, and 
when, four years ago, its artistic development passed 
into the care of Professor Halsey C. Ives its permanent 
growth began. Each summer Professor Ives has 
passed in Europe, making careful personal observa- 
tion of the schools of art and design, and of industrial 
art on the continent, and in London. His years of 
earnest work are now beginning to give their results 
in the growing interest in art culture in our city. The 
organization of an Academy of Fine Arts in this city is 
a measure that has long been sought, but which was 
never, till this year placed on a basis of assured suc- 
cess. Its object is the advancement of every depart- 
ment of art and the promotion of aesthetic culture by 
social reunions, instruction in art, public, receptions 
and exhibitions. The magnificent academy now in 
process of erection here owes its origin to the prepara- 
tory work done by Professor Ives. The Washington 
University Art School now stands among the first in * 
the United States. It is a means of art education to 
all who visit it, as well as to its special students. 
Every important work of art is now represented there 
by cast, autotype, or engraving, and the peculiarities 
of the various national schools can be studied here. 
Among the casts are the Discobolus of Myron, from the 
British Museum ; the Fighting Gladiator, from the 
Louvre ; portions of the frieze from the Parthenon ; 
panels from the Ghiberti gates at Florence ; Michael 
Angelo's Slave ; and the Laocoon. 

For the past three years free evening classes have 
been formed, to which have been given lessons in draw- 
ing and design, and lectures, on art history. These 
classes work from model and object, from the antique, 
and model draped. Eighty persons have availed 
themselves this year of this instruction, and in no in- 
stance has any pupil been admitted to the evening 
classes who could work during the day. A life class 
of twenty-four members has worked two evenings each 
week, from the nude model. This class, of course, is 
composed of artists, or advanced students in art. 
Lectures on artistic anatomy have been given each Fri- 
day evening. On Thursday evenings for eleven weeks 
there has been a course of art lectures, illustrated with 
the stereopticon. Over eight hundred new slides, have 
been added this winter to illustrate these lectures, two 
hundred of which are from the South Kensington Mu- 
seum Collection. The lectures this year have been very 
largely attended, and the audiences have been compos-, 
ed of our most critical and cultured citizens. The clos- 
ing lecture of the course' by Professor Ives, on " The 
Art Treasures of London," was, with its clear locations 
and stereopticon views of the principal objects of inter- 
est in history, architecture, and art, perhaps the finest 
lecture ever delivered in St. Louis. 

The course of instruction in this department is origi- 
nal with Professor Ives, who has arranged it from a 
careful study of the leading art and industrial schools 
of Europe, and its results prove it peculiarly adapted 
to the development of any latent artistic talent. The 
work is divided into nine stages, commencing with 
geometric forms, which, it is believed, will cultivate 
that habit of accuracy in the pupil which will lead 
him to rely on his own judgment, and act as his own 
critic. In the first stage organic forms are employed 
as models. Then come solid bodies by means of eleva- 
tion and action. Free-hand drawing is required from 
copies, memory, and dictation. Plant-forms are next 
employed, to which succeed drawing from the round or 
solid, both in outline and charcoal shading; then fol- 
lows drawing from casts, and from the draped and 
nude model. Studies of single objects from nature 
precede composition, after which come painting in sepia, 
water-colors, and oil. 

It is to our schools of art and design that we must 

look for a definite centre around which shall crystallize 

that nebulous interest in art that characterizes this 

period. 

Lilian Whiting. 



